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and the halfpenny post, a wonderful expansion of trade, and the
foundations of a national system of education. The work actually
achieved by Dalhousie was stupendous : the face of the whole land
was transformed, and much more than the face of it. We are not,
even yet, perhaps, in a position to gauge accurately the full effect of
the changes which Dalhousie initiated. <k We are making/* wrote
Sir Edwin Arnold in 1865, " a people in India, where hitherto there
have been a hundred tubes but no people ".* There could be no
better summary of Dalhousie's work.
Whether  Ix>rd   Dalhousie   was   fully   conscious   of  the   dangers
implicit in his own handiwork is a question which cannot be decided.
But to suggest that he was trapped in any false security is a libel
upon his powers of perception and of prescience.     " No prudent man,
having  any knowledge  of Eastern  affairs,  would  e\er  venture  to
predict a prolonged continuance of peace in India,"    These were his
parting words to the people of India.    To his employers at home his
warnings   were   equally   candid   and   more   specific.    He   protested
strongly against the withdrawal of European troops from India, and
earnestly warned the Government against the dangerously increasing
disproportion  between  English   and  native  troops,    Even  for  the
exigencies of the Crimean War India  ought not to be depleted of
British troops,    " We are perfectly secure," he wrote,  " so long as
we are strong and are believed to be so."    Between 1854 and 1857
reports were industriously circulated in India that the Crimean War
had   demonstrated  to   the   world  the   military   weakness   of  Great
Britain.    In many quarters those reports found ready credence.    We
were believed not to be strong.    One of the main props of our security
was thus rudely shaken and the result was seen in the outbreak of
the Mutiny.
Quoted by Hunter, p. 209.